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Appendix. Ill 

not in exaggerating that we are likely to 'err, but in not 
sufficiently appreciating what they were able to accomplish. 
I feel that the Society is much indebted to Mr. White- 
house for this interesting paper, and I trust that the condi- 
tion of things in Egypt will, ere long, be such as to bring 
about a survey of this neglected region, not merely to 
gratify curiosity in respect to its past condition, but to 
point out the means of guarding against results from the 
action of the Nile, which at no very distant day may prove 
to be, in this part of Egypt, most calamitous. 



APPENDIX. 

[The following descriptions of Lake Moeris are taken, without change, from the standard 
translations of the respective authors.] 

Pliny, a. d. 47.— Between Arsinoi'tes and Memphites, a lake 250 miles, 
or according to what Mucianus says, 450 miles in circumference and 50 paces 
deep, has been formed by artificial means: after the King by whose orders it 
was made, it was called by the name of Moeris. The distance from thence to 
Memphis is nearly 62 miles, a place which was formerly the citadel of the 
Kings of Egypt. Memphis is 15 miles from the spot where the river Nile 
divides into the different channels which we have mentioned as forming the 
Delta.— Pliny's "Natural History," Book V., c. 9., Vol. I., p. 409. 

(And there are) two (pyramids) in the place where Lake Moeris was exca- 
vated, an immense artificial piece of water, cited by the Egyptians among 
their wondrous and memorable works: the summits of the pyramids, it is 
said, are to be seen above the water.— Book XXXVI., c. 16, Vol. VI., p. 336. 

Herodotus, Book II. (Rawlinson's Translation), b. c. 454.— "The 
Egyptians told me that the first man who ruled over Egypt was Men, and that 
in his time all Egypt, except the Thebaic canton, was a marsh, none of the 
land below Lake Moeris then showing itself above the surface of the water. 
This is a distance of seven days' sail from the sea up the river. — Chap. 4. 

•'The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the Egyptians, by others 
he is treated as an enemy. Those who live near Thebes, and those who dwell 
around Lake Moeris, regard them with especial veneration. In each of these 
places they keep one crocodile in particular, who is taught to be tame and 
tractable. — Chap. 69. 

" The priests said that MCn was the first King of Egypt, and that it was 
he who raised the dyke which protects Memphis from the inundations of the 
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Nile. Before his time the river flowed entirely along the sandy range of hills 
which skirts Egypt on the side of Libya. He, however, by banking up the 
river at the bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs south of Memphis, 
laid the ancient channel dry, while he dug a new course for the stream half- 
way between the two lines of hills. To this day, the elbow which the Nile 
forms at the point where it is forced aside into the new channel, is guarded 
with the greatest care by the Persians and strengthened every year; for if the 
river were to break out at this place and pour over the mound, there would be 
danger of Memphis being completely overwhelmed by the flood. MSn, the 
first King, having thus, by turning the river, made the tract where it used to 
run, dry land, proceeded in the first place to build the city now called Mem- 
phis, which lies in the narrow part of Egypt; after which he excavated a lake 
outside the town, to the north and west, communicating with the river, which 
was itself the eastern boundary. — Chap. 99. 

"Bent on avenging the death of her brother, Nitocris devised a cunning 
scheme by which she destroyed a vast number of Egyptians. She constructed 
a spacious underground chamber, and, on pretence of inaugurating it, con- 
trived the following: — Inviting to a banquet those of the Egyptians whom she 
knew to have had the chief share in the murder of her brother, she suddenly, 
as they were feasting, let the river in upon them, by means of a secret duct of 
large size. This, and this only, did they tell me of her, except that when she 
had done as I have said, she threw herself into an apartment of ashes, that 
she might escape the vengeance whereto she would otherwise have been 
exposed. 

"The other Kings, they said, were personages of no note or distinction, 
and left no monuments of any account, with the exception of the last, who 
was named Moeris. He left several memorials of his reign — the northern gate- 
way of the temple of Vulcan; the lake excavated by his orders, whose dimen- 
sions I shall give presently, and the pyramids built by him in the lake, the 
size of which will be stated when I describe the lake itself wherein they stand. 
Such were his works: the other Kings left absolutely nothing. — Chap. 100 
and 101. 

Sesostris made " use of the multitudes whom he had brought with him 
from the conquered countries, partly to drag the huge masses of stone which 
were moved in the course of his reign to the temple of Vulcan — partly, to dig 
the numerous canals with which the whole of Egypt is intersected. By these 
forced labors, the entire face of the country was changed ; for, whereas Egypt 
had formerly been a region suited both for horses and carriages, henceforth it 
became entirely unfit for either. Though a flat country throughout its whole 
extent, it is now unfit for either horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, 
which are extremely numerous and run in all directions. The King's object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the mid- 
country, and not lying upon the river ; for previously they had been obliged, 
after the subsidence of the flood, to drink a brackish water which they 
obtained from the wells. — Chap. 108. 

" In what follows, I have the authority, not of the Egyptians only, but of 
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others also who agree with them. I shall speak likewise in part from my 
own observation. When the Egyptians regained their liberty after the reign 
of the priest of Vulcan, unable to continue any while without a king, they 
divided Egypt into twelve districts, and set twelve kings over them. Now, 
the twelve held their meetings at all the temples. To bind themselves yet 
more closely together, it seemed good to them to have a common monument. 
In pursuance of this resolution they made the Labyrinth which lies a little 
above Lake Moeris, in the neighborhood of the place called the City of 
Crocodiles. I visited this place and found it to surpass description ; for if all 
the walls and other great works of the Greeks could be put together in one, 
they would not equal, either for labor or expense, this Labyrinth; and yet the 
temple of Ephesus is a building worthy of note and so is the temple of Samos. 
The Pyramids likewise surpass description, and are severally equal to a 
number of the greatest works of the Greeks, but the Labyrinth surpasses the 
Pyramids. The upper chambers I, myself , passed through and saw; of the 
underground chambers I can speak only from report; for the keepers of the 
building could not be got to show them, since they contained (as they said) the 
sepulchres of the kings who built the Labyrinth, and also those of the sacred 
crocodiles. The upper chambers, however, I saw with my own eyes, and 
found them to excel all other human productions. 

" Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the Lake of Moeris, which 
is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more astonishing. The measure of its cir- 
cumference is sixty schcenes or three thousand six hundred furlongs, which is 
equal to the entire length of Egypt along the sea-coast. The lake stretches in 
its longest direction from north to south, and in its deepest parts is of the 
depth of fifty fathoms. It is manifestly an artificial excavation, for nearly in 
the centre there stand two pyramids, rising to the height of fifty fathoms 
above the surface of the water and extending as far beneath, crowned each of 
them with a colossal statue sitting upon a throne. Thus these pyramids are 
one hundred fathoms high, which is exactly a furlong (stadium) of six hun- 
dred feet: the fathom being six feet in length, or four cubits, which is the 
same thing, since a cubit measures six, and a foot four, palms. The water of 
the lake does not come out of the ground, which is here excessively dry, but is 
introduced by a canal from the Nile. The current sets for six months into 
the lake from the river, and for the next six months into the river from the 
lake. While it runs outward it returns a talent of silver ($1,200) daily to the 
royal treasury from the fish that are taken, but when the current is the other 
way, the return sinks to one third of that sum. 

"The natives told me that there was a subterranean passage from this lake 
to the Libyan Syrtis, running westward into the interior by the hills above 
Memphis. 

" As I could not anywhere see the earth which had been taken out when 
the excavation was made, and I was curious to know what had become of it, I 
asked the Egyptians who live closest to the lake where the earth had been put. 
The answer that they gave me I readily accepted as true, since I had heard of 
the same thing being done in Nineveh of the Assyrians. There, once upon a 
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time, certain thieves having formed a plan to get into their possession the vast 
treasuries of Sardanapalus, the Ninevite King, which were laid up in subter- 
ranean treasures, proceeded to tunnel a passage from the house where they 
lived into the royal palace, calculating the distance and the direction. At 
nightfall they took the earth from the excavation and carried it to the River 
Tigris, which ran by Nineveh, continuing to get rid of it in this manner until 
they had accomplished their purpose. It was exactly in the same way that 
the Egyptians disposed of the mould from their excavation, except that they 
did it by day and not by night; for as fast as the earth was dry, they carried it 
to the Nile, which they knew would disperse it far and wide. Such was the 
account which I received of the formation of this lake." — Chaps. 149, 150. 

" The other is an improbable story, but as it is related, I ought not to pass 
it by. There is a great river in Arabia called the Corys, which empties itself 
into the Erythraean Sea. The Arabian king, they say, made a pipe of the 
skins of oxen and other beasts, reaching from this river all the way to the 
desert, and so brought the water to certain cisterns which he had had dug in 
the desert to receive it. It is a twelve days' journey from the river to this 
desert tract, and the water, they say, was brought through three different 
pipes to three separate places." — III., 9. 

Diodohus, the Sicilian. Translated by Q. Booth. London, 1814. 
After the death of this King and twelve descents, Meris came to the crown 
of Egypt, and built a portico in Memphis, toward the north, more stately and 
magnificent than any of the rest. And a little above the city he cut a dyke 
for a pond, bringing it down in length from the city three hundred and twenty- 
five furlongs, whose use was admirable, and the greatness of the work incredi- 
ble. They say it was in circuit three thousand and six hundred furlongs ; and 
in many places three hundred feet in depth. Who is he, therefore, that con- 
siders the greatness of this work, that may not justly ask the question — How 
many ten thousand men were employed, and how many years were spent in 
finishing it? Considering the benefit and advantage (by this great work) 
brought to the government, none ever could sufficiently extol it, according to 
what the truth of the thing deserved. For being that the Nile never kept to 
a certain and constant height in its inundation, and the fruitfulness of the 
country ever depended upon its just proportions, he dug this lake to receive 
such water as was superfluous, that it might neither immoderately overflow 
the land, and so cause fens and standing ponds, nor by flowing too little, pre- 
judice the fruits of the earth for want of water. To this end he cut a trench 
along from the river into the lake, four score furlongs in length, and three 
hundred feet broad ; into this he let the water of the river sometimes run, 
and at other times diverted it, and turned it over the fields of the husband- 
men, at seasonable times, by means of sluices which he sometimes opened, 
and at other times shut up, not without great labor and cost ; for these sluices 
could not be opened or shut at a less charge than fifty talents. This lake con- 
tinues to the benefit of the Egyptians for these purposes to our very days, and 
is called the lake of Myris or Meris to this day. The King left a place in the 
middle of the lake, where he built a sepulchre and two pyramids, one for him- 
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self, and another for his Queen, a furlong in height; upon the top of which 
he placed two marble statues seated in a throne, designing, by these monu- 
ments, to perpetuate the fame and glory of his name to all succeeding gene- 
rations. The revenue arising from the fish taken in this lake, he gave to 
his wife to buy her dresses, which amounted to a talent of silver every day. 
For there were in it two-and-twenty sort of fish, and so vast a number were 
taken, that those who were employed continually to salt them up (though they 
were multitudes of people), could hardly perform it. And these are the things 
which the Egyptians relate of Meris. — Vol. I., Chap. IV., p. 56. 
Stbabo by Falconer and Hamilton. 

" In like manner the borders of the Lake Moeris resemble a sea-beach, 
rather than the banks of a river." — I. p. 179. 

"The attention and care bestowed upon the Nile is so great as to 
cause industry to triumph over nature. The ground by nature, and still 
more by being supplied with water, produces a great abundance of 
fruits. By nature also a greater rise of the river irrigates a larger tract of 
land ; but industry has completely succeeded in rectifying the deficiency of 
nature, so that in seasons when the rise of the river has been less than usual, 
as large a portion of the country is irrigated, by means of canals and embank- 
ments, as in seasons when the rise of the river has been greater. Before the 
times of Petronius there was the greatest plenty, and the rise of the river was 
the greatest when it rose to the height of fourteen cubits ; but when it rose to 
eight only, a famine ensued. During the government of Petronius, however, 
when the Nile rose twelve cubits only, there was a most abundant crop ; and 
once when it amounted to eight only, no famine followed. The country above 
the Delta is irrigated in the same manner, except that the river flows in a 
straight line to the distance of about four thousand stadia in one channel, 
unless where some island intervenes, the most considerable of which com- 
prises the Heracleiosic nome ; or where it is diverted by a canal into a large 
lake, or a tract of country which it is capable of irrigating, as the Lake Moeris 
and the Arseno'ite nome, or where the canals discharge themselves into the 
Mereotis.— HI., p. 223. 

Next is the Aphroditopolite nome. Then follows the Heracleote nome, in 
a large island, near which is the canal on the right hand, which leads into 
Libya, in the direction of the Arsinoi'te nome; so that the canal has two 
entrances, a part of the island on one side being interposed between them. 

(Note. — This passage presents great difficulties. Kramer expresses him- 
self dissatisfied with any explanation hitherto given. Und so dass der Kanal 
zwei Milndungen hat, zwischen welchen ein Theil der Insel seitwarts fallt. 
Groskurd. [cum pars qusedam insulas intercidat.]) P. 253. 

This nome is the most considerable of all in appearance, natural properties 
and embellishment. It is the only nome planted with large, full-grown olive 
trees, which bear fine fiuit. (The rest of Egypt is without the olive tree, 
except the gardens near Alexandria, which are planted with olive trees, but 
do not furnish any oil .) It produces wine in abundancej corn, pulse, and a 
great variety of other grains. It has also the remarkable Lake Moeris, which 
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in extent is a sea, and the color of its waters resembles that of the sea. Its 
borders also are like the sea-shore, so that we may make the same suppositions 
respecting these as about the country near Amnion. For they are not very far 
distant from one another and from Panetonium ; and we may conjecture 
from a multitude of proofs, that as the temple of Amnion was once situated 
upon the sea, so this tract of country also bordered on the sea at some former 
period. But lower Egypt and the country as far as the Lake Sirbonis were 
sea and confluent perhaps with the Red Sea at Heroopolis, and the ^Elanitic 
recess of the gulf. 

The Lake Moeris, by its magnitude and depth, is able to sustain the super- 
abundance of water which flows into it at the time of the rise of the river, 
without overflowing the inhabited and cultivated parts of the country. On 
the decrease of the water of the river, it distributes the excess by the same 
canal at each of the mouths; and both the lake and the canal preserve a 
remainder which is used for irrigation. These are the natural and inde- 
pendent properties of the lake, but in addition, on both mouths of the canal 
are placed locks, by which the engineers store up and distribute the water 
which enters or issues from the canal. We have here also the Labyrinth, a 
work equal to the Pyramids. 1 J . 255. 

Sailing along to the distance of 100 stadia we come to the City Arsince, 
formerly called Crocodilopolis ; for the inhabitants of this nome worship the 
crocodile. The animal is accounted sacred, and kept apart by himself in a 
lake; it is tame, and gentle to the priests, and is called Suchus. P. 256. 

In the latitude of Abydos is the first Auasis (Oasis), of the three which are 
said to be in Africa. It is distant from Abydos a journey of seven days 
through a desert. It is an inhabited place, well supplied with good water and 
wine, and sufficiently provided with other articles. The second is that near 
the Lake Moeris. The third is that at the oracle of Amnion. P. 258. 
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